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ADDRESS 


AT  THE  CONVOCATION  OF 


UHIYERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO 


OCTOBER  5th,  1894. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

JAMES  LOUDON,  LL.D. 


TN  accordance  with  time-honored  custom,  it  is  my  pleasing- 
■^  duty,  on  this  Convocation  occasion,  to  address  the  audieiice 
on  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the  University. 
I  shall  begin  by  stating  that  duiing  the  past  year  we  have 
imparted  instruction  in  Arts  to  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
students.  These  numbers  represent  not  only  a  very  large 
amotfnt  of  work  done  by  the  Faculties,  but  also,  as  compared  even 
with  recent  years,  a  rapid  extension  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  University.  To  discharge  efficiently  the  import- 
ant trust  imposed  upon  them  by  these  conditions  is  the  problem 
for  which  the  authorities  are  called  upon  to  find  a  solution.. 
Unfortunately  the  financial  side  of  our  annual  equation  still 
has  a  most  obstinate  tendency  to  turn  out  a  minus  quantity. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  our  affairs  to-day. 
I  shall  merely  mention  two  or  three  things  which  have  been 
done  since  last  October  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  expansion 
referred  to.  We  have  been  able  to  find  money  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  for  the  long-standing  and  urgent  necessities  of 
the  Chemical  Department.  Those  of  you  who  have  visited  the 
University  grounds  recently  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  this 
building  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.     It  is  not  so  sumptuou.s. 


architecturally  as  some  of  our  other  buildings,  though  still  very- 
respectable  in  appearance.  It  represents,  however,  the  maximum 
of  utility  to  be  had  for  the  money,  which  is  after  all  the  main 
consideration,  and  when  ready  for  occupation  next  October  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  similar  building  in  America.  Those 
interested  in  Natural  Science,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  will 
be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  considerable  progress  has  already  been 
made  on  the  new  cases  for  the  Museum,  and  that  the  hidden 
wonders  of  the  collections  there  will  probably  be  visible  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Students  also  will  have  noted  with  surprise 
and  pleasure  the  completion  of  the  front  part  of  the  Gymnasium 
building,  containing  halls,  committee  rooms,  etc.,  more  especially 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  the  Undergraduate  Societies.  This 
-addition  will  be  available  in  a  few  weeks.  Nor  have  we  lost 
sight  of  the  important  interests  of  athletic  sports.  Indeed,  mj' 
impression  is  that  those  interests  were  steadily  before  our  view 
all  summer,  so  frequent  and  urgent  were  the  representations  made 
•concerning  them  by  the  zealous  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association. 
A  large  and  valuable  plot  of  ground  north  of  the  main  building 
lias  been  prepared  at  considerable  cost  for  the  purposes  of  a  new 
•campus,  and  will  afford  a  magnificent  playground.  It  will  be 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  Dame  Nature  completes  the  sodding, 
which  has  already  made  excellent  progress.  Such  are  our  prin- 
•cipal  material  additions.  As  to  our  teaching  equipment,  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  fill  the  chair  of 
History  and  Ethnology  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  and  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  to  the  Faculty  Professor 
Wrong,  who  has  been  appointed  to  this  position  after  holding^ 
with  much  acceptance,  a  lectureship  in  these  subjects  for  two 
j^ears,  I  am  sure  that  with  his  energy  and  abilities  he  will  prove 
-a  valuable  auxiliar}'  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  University. 

Such,  then,  is  our  record  of  progress  for  the  year.  Though 
brief,  it  is  substantial,  and  means  a  great  deal  as  regards  the 
•efficiency  of  the  University.  As  to  our  future  prospects,  there 
■are  many  topics  of  importance  which  call  for  consideration. 
Among  these  I  have  decided  to  discuss  a  topic  which,  though 
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somewhat  unusual  for  a  Convocation  address,  has  the  merit  of 
being  timely — the  approaching  revision  of  the  Arts  curriculum^ 
of  which  I  shall  speak  briefly  under  the  two  heads  of  matricult- 
tion  and  undergraduate  requirements. 

The  whole  question  relating  to  matriculation  requires  to  h& 
clearly  understood.  It  is,  moreover,  of  prime  importance,  deter- 
minmg,  as  it  does,  so  largely  the  work  both  of  the  University 
nnd  the  Schools.  Except  on  one  point  the  matter  is,  I  believe, 
practically  settled,  so  that  the  teaching  profession  throughout  the 
Province,  who  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  publication  of  the 
result,  may,  I  trust,  see  the  completion  of  the  Senate's  deliber- 
ations on  this  important  matter  within  the  present  month.  The 
chief  features  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Matriculation 
requirements  are  (1)  the  increase  of  the  obligatory  Subjects  by 
the  addition  of  one  modern  language,  either  French  or  German, 
and  (2)  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  examination  in  all  sub- 
jects from  25  per  cent,  on  each  paper,  and  40  per  cent,  on  the 
aggregate,  to  33  and  50  per  cent  respectively. 

Within  the  University  the  addition  of  a  modern  language  to 
the  requirements  is  very  favourably  received,   because  a  pre- 
liminary training  in  French  or  German  is  an  essential  to  the 
undergraduate  in  almost  every  honor  department  of  University 
study,  and,  if  provided  in  the  High  Schools,  would  relieve  the 
University  Faculty  of  much  elementary  teaching.     Equally  desir- 
able from  the  University  standpoint  is  the  proposed  raising  of  the 
istandard  of  examination,  provided  the  higher  percentages  are 
exacted  on  fair  papers  and  under  proper  limitations.     On  both 
these  points  the  University  and  the  High  Schools  are  at  one.     But 
strong  as  is  the  demand  both  in  the  University  and  among  the 
High  Schools  for  these  changes,  there  is  a  stronger  and  a  more 
widely  spread  feeling  concerning  the  existence  of  over-pressure 
in  the  schools  ;  and  in  my  judgment  it  would  not  only  be  unwise 
but  improper,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  over-pressure,  to  propose 
such  serious  additions  as  those  just  mentioned  to  the  Matriculation 
requirements,  without  proposing  at  the  same  time  som<)  measure  of 
relief  to  the  schools.     Widely  as  the  fact  of  over-pressure  has  been 


recognized,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  remedy  has  hitherto  been 
proposed  beyond  that  implied  in  references  to  the  comparatively 
simple  curriculum  of  the  good  old  Grammar  School  of  our  early 
days,  or  in  more  or  less  irrelevant  comparisons  between  our  second- 
ary schools  and  those  of  England  and  Germany.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark  that  the  desired  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in 
either  of  these  directions,  for  our  High  School,  as  now  constituted, 
is  an  institution  aui  generis ;  it  performs,  and  for  a  long  time 
must  continue  to  perform,  functions  which  in  older  and  richer 
countries  are  assigned  to  several  distinct  agencies.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  these  varied  functions  of  the  High  Schools  in  view,  if 
we  wish  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  undue  pressure  men- 
tioned, or  to  prescribe  appropriately  for  it.  The  wide  scope  of 
these  functions  is  shown  by  reference  to  the  complete  programme 
of  High  School  studies,  including  as  it  does  (1)  the  requirements 
of  a  commercial  education,  (2)  the  subjects  required  for  examina- 
tion for  the  three  classes  of  teachers'  certificates,  and  (3)  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  entrance  into  the  University  and  kindred 
institutions.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  work  performed 
under  these  complicated  conditions,  and  the  proportions  of  its 
various  parts,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  at  the  last  examin- 
ation was  about  7,000 — a  number  which,  when  compared  with 
the  500  prepared  during  the  year  for  entrance  into  the  univer- 
sities, clearly  illustrates  the  great  relative  importance  of  the  work 
performed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  the  non-professional  training  of  teachers  as  compared 
with  the  preparation  of  matriculants. 

From  the  varied  character  and  the  extent  of  the  work  thus  im- 
posed upon  the  High  Schools,  it  may  be  readily  inferred,  that  it  is 
an  extremely  difficult  matter  for  these  institutions  to  perform 
full  duty  in  all  directions.  When  the  attempt  is  made,  over- 
pressure is  the  result,  manifesting  itself  most  clearly  in  the  multi- 
plication of  the  number  of  teaching  periods  per  week,  and  the 
consequent  shortening  of  the  time  allotted  to  each  subject. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Education  Depa,rtment,  I  have  had 
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the  privilege  of  examining  some  returns  which  exhibit  the  time- 
tables in  acco»*dance  with  which  the  teaching  of  the  High  Schools 
is  conducted.  These  statistics  disclose  some  interesting  facts 
which,  I  confess,  were  a  surprise  to  me,  the  most  noticeable  points 
being  the  shortness  of  the  teaching  periods  in  many  instances 
and  the  inequalities  in  time  allotment  for  different  subjects  in 
different  schools.  In  one  case,  the  number  of  teaching  periods  in 
the  third  form,  the  form  in  which  the  work  for  Junior  Matricula- 
tion is  prepared,  amounts  to  sixty-two,  the  effective  average  time 
allotment  for  a  lesson  being  thus  reduced  to  considerably  less  than 
thirty  minutes.  Indeed,  if  twenty  minutes  daily  for  recess  be 
deducted  from  the  six  legal  hours,  and  four  minutes  be  allowed  for 
€hanging  classes,  the  actual  effective  average  is  under  24  minutes. 
Comment  is  needless,  and  even  if  further  evidence  of  over- 
pressure were  lacking,  it  would  be  unnecessary  in  this  instance 
at  least.  Although  this  is  an  unusual  case,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  thirty  minute  divisions  are  very  common.  Again,  the 
difference  in  time  allotment  in  the  same  form  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  Arithmetic  and  Greek.  In  some  schools  Arith- 
metic, on  which  the  pupils  have  already  spent  eight  or  nine  years, 
receives  four,  five  and  even  six  divisions  per  week,  whilst  Greek, 
which  is  a  new  and  difficult  subject,  receives  two,  and  very 
frequently  none.  There  are,  indeed,  several  schools  in  which  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  teach  Greek  a'ter  the  regular  school- 
hours.  I  mention  these  facts  because  tliev  serve  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  asked  to  impose  upon 
intending  matriculants  an  additional  subject,  French  or  German, 
and  to  exact  from  them  higher  attainments  in  all  branches.  To 
accept  these  proposals  simpliciter  would  result,  in  ray  judgment, 
in  disaster,  and  such  an  extended  curriculum  would,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  schools,  be  impracticable.  The  only 
condition  under  which  the  proposals  can  be  accepted  is  that 
teachers  shall  be  allowed  more  time  in  which  to  do  the  work,  and 
that  candidates  be  allowed  the  option  of  dividing  the  examination. 
Accordingly,  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
College  and  High  School  Department  at  its  convention  held  last 
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Marcli,  whoi-oby  a  oandidato  is  porniitted  to  take  Arithmetic, 
English  Oraniinar,  English  and  Canadian  History,  and  Physics  at 
a  preliminary  examination,  and  the  remaining  subjects  in  a  subse- 
quent year.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  only  enable  stu- 
dents to  prepare  the  whole  work  of  Matriculation  in  a  more 
thorough  maimer  than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  but  it  would 
so  far  as  University  work  is  concerned,  allow  of  such  modification 
of  the  High  School  time-table  as  would  relieve  it  from  its  present 
conge.'  ted  condition. 

The  plan  of  dividing  the  Matriculation  Examination  is  not  a 
now  one.  It  has  already  been  adoptetl  elsewhere,  for  instance  in 
Harvard  University.  It  is  based  on  sound  principles.  No  subject 
will  suffer  by  the  arrangement ;  on  the  contrary  some  will  gain, 
and  aptirt  altogether  from  the  considerations  already  mentioned, 
the  plan  is  further  justified  by  the  fact  that  our  Entrance  Exami- 
nation which  is  already  a  difficult  one,  will,  after  the  coming 
revision,  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  similar  existing 
institution.  To  give  a  full  measure  of  relief  to  the  schools  in 
this  matter  some  modification  of  the  requirements  for  Teachers' 
Examinations  will  also  be  needed,  and  this  involves  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  We  may  count  on  his  co- 
operation. Much  good  has  already  been  accomplished  in  educa- 
tional matters  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Minister  and  the 
University  Senate,  but  much  remains  still  to  be  done.  In  the 
present  case,  I  am  assured,  the  Minister  will  heartily  support  the 
plan  of  dividing  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  so  far  as  it 
does  not  involve  any  lowering  of  the  standard  for  the  parallel 
departmental  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates. 

The  1890  curriculum  for  the  four  undergraduate  years  of  the 
Arts  course  expires  with  the  present  year,  and  its  revision  will 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  and  Senate  during  the  coming 
months  of  the  session.  Its  provisions  are  of  primary  interest  tt> 
instructors  and  students,  and  determine  besides  our  efficiency  and 
standard  as  a  University.  Although  details  are  impossible  here, 
there  are  certain  general  considerations  which  may  properly  be 
presented  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal.  ■■  f  _ 


Let  mo  say  first,  then,  that  the  whole  Cjuestion  of  prescribinpf 
work,  of  teaching  and  examining,  should  be  considered  as  one. 
There  is  of  course  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  way,  owing  to  tho 
existence  of  divided  authority,  for,  as  you  know,  the  Arts  Faculty 
teaches,  while  the  Senate  prescribes  and  exuininos.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  past,  the  view  was  sometimes  taken  that  questions 
relating  to  teaching  and  examining  in  this  University  should  be 
settled  independently,  and  settled  they  accordingly  were,  with 
results  that  are  not  altogether  unknown  even  to  those  who  are 
working  under  the  present  curriculum.  In  some  departments  the 
extent  of  the  work  prescribed — no  doubt  out  of  con.pliment  to  tho 
capacity  of  the  student — has  at  times  been  somewhat  excessive  ; 
whilst  in  other  cases  candidates  have  been  expected  to  take  two 
subjects  put  down  for  the  same  hour  on  the  time-table.  Books 
have  sometimes  been  prescribed  which  were  not  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money,  being  out  of  print,  and  there  is  a  well-founded  tradition 
that  in  one  department  a  book  wp  '.  prescribed  which  never  was  in 
print.  Facts  like  these  are,  in  themselves,  sufficient  to  show  that 
teaching  facilities  and  examination  tests  are  essentially  interde- 
pendent. Happily  the  necessity  for  co-operation  between  the 
Faculty  and  the  Senate  in  these  matters  is  now  so  generally 
recognized  that  no  complication  need  be,  anticipated  on  this  score. 

The  first  practical  suggestion  which  I  otier  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  work  prescribed  should  have  direct  relation  to  the  time- 
table of  instruction,  since  I  hold  that  a  candidate  in  any  given 
course  has  a  right  to  expect  full  instruction  in  all  the  subjects 
embraced  in  it.  The  time-table  will  thus  afford  the  proper  test  of 
whether  or  not  any  course  is  excessive.  An  additional  check  will 
be  the  number  of  papers  required  at  examination.  Hence,  pro- 
perly, the  first  matter  to  be  determined  in  framing  the  new  cur- 
riculum will  be  the  number  of  lectures  which  students  should  be 
required  to  attend.  The  number  will,  naturally,  vary  with  the 
year  and  the  department,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  in  no  case 
should  it  much  exceed  fifteen  hours  per  Wfjek.  Attendance  in  a 
laboratory  or  for  practical  exercises  akin  to  laboratory  work  is 
another  matter,  and  the  time  required  will,  for  obvious  reasons, 
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to  determined  somewhat  different!}'-.  Another  important  ques- 
tion is  the  proper  bahincing  of  the  options  which  are  a  part  of 
our  present  system.  In  such  cases  the  time-table  should  settle 
the  question  of  equivalence,  and  all  controversy  as  to  the  relative 
intrinsic  difficulties  of  subjects  should  be  avoided.  With  due 
regard  to  these  various  considerations  it  should  be  possible  to  so 
arrange  the  curriculum  that  it  will  furnish  enough  but  not  too 
much  work  for  a  capable  and  industrious  candidate,  which  is 
after  all  the  final  test  of  suitability. 

It  is  worth  considering  in  this  work  of  revision  to  what  extent 
the  adjustment  of  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  may  be  made 
applicable  to  the  important  problem  of  abridging  our  examination 
programme,  whose  proportions  in  some  directions  seem  excessive. 
One  means  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  end  is  to  extend  to 
other  departments,  where  possible,  the  provision  already  in  force 
in  the  Classical  department,  whereby  Honor  candidates  of  the 
Fourth  year  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  taking  Pass  papers. 
In  other  words,  how  far  vrill  it  be  advisable  to  separate  in  teach- 
ing and  examining  the  Honor  work  from  the  Pass  work  ?  In  the 
subjects  of  French  and  German,  for  instance,  it  would  appear  that 
such  a  separation  is  practicable  in  all  the  years,  and  that,  if  adopted, 
it  would  effect  not  only  a  reduction  in  the  labour  and  cost  of  exami- 
nation, but  would  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
instructors  in  those  departments  have  had  to  contend.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  final 
Honor  examinations  for  original  literary  or  scientific  work  per- 
formed during  the  session,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  has 
produced  such  satisfactory  results  in  the  Chemical  department. 
Such  work  is  not  confined  to  the  Science  departments,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  wh}*^,  under  proper  conditions,  due  allow- 
ance should  not  be  made  for  it  in  other  departments  also.  By 
introducing  such  changes  as  these  it  would  seem  possible  to 
materially  reduce  the  labour  and  expense  involved  in  conducting 
this  imposing  annual  function  without  at  the  same  time  impair- 
ing the  effectivenesii  of  our  University  tests. 

As  to  the  general  plan  on  which  existing  courses  should  be 
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modified  or  nftw  ones  established,  the  University  will  do  well  to 
be  guided  by  those  principles  which  have  determined  the  settle- 
ment of  such  matters  ever  since  its  foundation  forty  years  ago. 
During  all  this  time  the  most  prominent  feature  of  our  Arts  cur- 
riculum has  been  the  division  into  Pass  and  Honor  courses,  along 
•the  lines  followed  by  the  great  English  Universities,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  the  ifrovince  seemed  to 
•demand.  By  this  division  the  curriculum  has  been  rendered  at 
once  elastic  and  comprehensive.  Provision  has  been  made,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  imparting  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
on  the  other  for  enabling  students  of  special  aptitudes  to  pursue 
«,dvanced  studies  in  various  directions.  W  hat  under  this  plto 
should  be  the  aim  of  a  scheme  of  study  justifying  the  title  of  An 
Honor  course  is  not  merely  the  higher  percentage  exacted  at 
examination — although  that  is  an  important  consideration — but 
the  advancement  of  the  student  to  something  approaching  mas- 
tery of  a  limited  range  of  subjects,  and  the  training  of  him  to 
«ome  extent  along  the  lines  of  independent  investigation.  Only 
by  some  mch  plan  can  the  stability  and  progress  of  scholarship 
Amongst  us  be  secured.  If  there  has  been  failure  in  any  depart- 
ment to  realize  this  aim,  it  has  probably  been  due  chiefly  to  over- 
loading of  the  curriculum,  by  which  the  necessary  thoroughness 
has  been  rendered  impossible  in  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Instructor  and  student.  Hence,  on  revision,  such  modifications  in 
the  grouping  of  subjects  or  in  quantity  of  work  should  be  made 
as  will  render  the  attainment  of  the  proper  objects  of  our  Honor 
courses  a  certainty. 

Tn  curriculum-making  this  University  has  been  to  a  large 
•extent  a  pioneer  institution.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature 
in  our  curriculum  of  forty  years  ago  was  the  introduction  of 
Modern  Languages,  and  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  the 
early  recognition  of  the  principle  that  some  knowledge  ^f  these 
branches  was  a  necessary  element  of  a  liberal  education. 
Although,  at  first,  this  principle  received  but  slight  recognition  at 
other  universities,  and  its  application  in  this  one  was  perhaps 
pushed  a  little  too  far,  the  early  view  still  survives  here,  and  hfts 
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spread  far  and  wide  in  other  lands.  Another  notable  step  in  the* 
evolution  of  the  curriculum  was  the  requirement  of  practical 
work  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Science  departments.  Thi» 
provision  was  the  commencement  of  that  remarkable  develop- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  extension  of  our  system  of  labora- 
tories, and  which  manifests  its  growing  tendencies  still  by  ever  • 
increasing  demands. 

No  less  vigorous  has  been  the  development  of  the  department 
of  Modern  Languages  introduced  at  the  date  referred  to  contem- 
poraneously with  the  Natural  Sciences.  It  has  not  only  in 
the  present  curriculum  thrown  off  the  Honor  subjects  of 
History  and  Ethnology,  which  appear  originally  to  have  been 
added  to  it  as  make-weights,  but  it  has  been  divided  in  the 
graduating  year  into  a  Teutonic  and  a  Romance  side.  With 
respect  to  this  division,  which  is  not  only  logical  in  itself  but 
customary  elsewhere,  it  is  a  question  whether,  out  of  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  the  teaching  profession,  its  maintenance  would 
be  advisable  in  the  revised  curriculum.  It  appears  also  to  be  the 
case,  that  in  certain  languages  of  the  course,  too  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  older  stages  to  the  detriment 
of  practical  attainments.  But  this  subject  cannot  be  pursued' 
farther  her  -  without  going  too  much  into  detail. 

I  have  indicated. then,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  some  of 
the  main  points  which,  in  my  c  pinion,  should  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  revision  of  the  curriculum,  and  I  have  also  touched  upon  the- 
broad  general  principles  on  which  it  was  originally  based  and 
which  have  shaped  its  development  hitherto.  On  the  whole,  we 
hav<  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  general  plan.  With 
mc  ifications  in  the  details,  it  has,  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
answered  well  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  Province.  Com- 
pared with  the  prevailing  American  type  of  undergraduate 
curriculu^^,  it  has  distinct  advantages,  notably,  that  it  enables  us 
to  do  in  our  Honor  courses  much  of  what  in  many  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  is  ranked  as  post-graduate  work, 
and  we  have  an  indefinite  capacity  for  development  in  this 
direction.    The  success  which  has  attended  our  graduates,  not 
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only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  competition  with  graduates  of 
American  universities,  is  strong  incidental  testimony  to  the 
soundness  of  our  curriculum  and  the  efficiency  of  our  teaching. 
•Our  graduates  have  done  well,  and  we  have  an  excusable  pride  in 
the  fact.  But  improvement  in  the  curriculum  is  always  possible, 
^nd  I  doubt  not,  that  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Faculty  in  the  work  of  revision,  we  shall  be  enabled  still 
further  to  perfect  our  plan  of  study,  and  to  bring  it  into  more 
-complete  harmony  with  our  facilities  of  instruction  and  with  the 
-educational  requirements  of  the  times. 


